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before him an audience he wishes to convince, he does not indulge in 

digression, never strays from the point but takes hold of his auditors 

and dominates them masterfully. 

Mr. Ernest Hunter Wright has done justice to the difficult text he 

had to translate. The English version gives the same impression as 

the French, so far as the differences between the two languages permit 

the transference of the spirit and form of the original. 

P. dk Bacourt. 
Columbia University. 

Greece before the Conference. By " POLYBIUS ". London, 
Methuen and Company, Limited, 1918. — xxvi, 116 pp. 

This is perhaps the most authoritative book that has yet appeared 
on the subject of the claims of Greece to regions which, as having 
been for centuries largely inhabited by Greeks, should long since have 
formed part of the Kingdom of Greece. The author, who veils his 
personality under the name of " Polybius", is evidently fully conversant 
with the diplomacy of Greece throughout the war, and probably the 
most illuminating chapters in the book are those which deal with Italy's 
attitude toward Greece. 

At the very beginning he recognizes that Greece's enemies and de- 
tractors within the Entente wished her to be kept out of the war and 
were, therefore, subtly aiding and abetting Constantine, the proven 
enemy of the Entente and the warm supporter of Germany's schemes 
in the Balkans and the East. This jealous hostility still aims at belit- 
tling Greece's achievement, emphasizing her delay in entering the war 
and her desertion of her ally, Serbia, although for both of these mis- 
takes Constantine and his entourage of courtiers and army officers edu- 
cated in Germany were entirely responsible. They were utterly repudi- 
ated by the Greek people not only after the dethronement of Constan- 
tine but in the two elections of 1915, when they chose " Venizelos 
and war " as against " Constantine and peace". Those who remem- 
ber the effect of the slogan, " He kept us out of war", will appreciate 
that not only Venizelos but the Greek people must have felt that right 
was on the side of the Allies. Greece contribued far more troops to 
the Balkan front than any other one nation, and their courage and 
effectiveness were rated highly by the British and French generals. 
Unfortunately, little mention of their achievements found its way into 
the American newspapers, though the orders of the day often testified 
to their bravery. 
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In his discussion of the Bulgarian claims, " Polybius" proves that, 
far from having any right to hegemony in the Balkans, either on his- 
torical grounds or on the basis of numerical superiority, the Bulgarians, 
until they were forced into the Pan- Slav movement by Russia in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, have never controlled regions 
outside of Bulgaria proper for any length of time and are, in fact, 
numerically inferior to Greece, Serbia and Rumania, there being only 
5,000,000 Bulgars as opposed to 8,000,000 Greeks (including those 
who should now be united to Greece"), 11,000,000 Serbs, and 11,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000 Rumanians. Any claims that Bulgaria might have 
to special consideration at the Peace Conference are rendered null and 
void by her inhuman barbarity in the conduct of the war and by her 
repeated violations of neutrality in permitting troops to pass through 
her territory to Turkey, both before she entered the war and after she 
had signed the armistice. Her duplicity in negotiations with the 
Entente and the aid which she thereby rendered to Germany certainly 
resulted in the prolongation of the war by several years. 

As to the regions where Greek and Turkish populations are more 
nearly equal, as in Asia Minor, the author shows that the Greeks have 
always been tolerant of the religious beliefs of other peoples and 
points to the fact that in the Balkan Wars they respected Turkish 
mosques, schools and private property, quite unlike the Bulgarians, 
who in one case even turned a mosque into a Congregational chapel ! 
There are at present fifteen Turkish deputies in the Greek Parliament, 
representing the Mussulman parts of Macedonia, and in Crete and 
Thessaly since the union of these districts with Greece, there has been 
little or no complaint raised on the score of Greek treatment of 
Mohammedans. 

Apart from the Dodecanese, where Italy's rights are nil, if nation- 
ality and self-determination are to be deciding factors in the drawing 
of the new map of Europe, it is in Northern Epirus that the interests 
of Italy and Greece most seriously clash. In the break-up of European 
Turkey after the first Balkan War Italy saw her chance to control the 
whole western part of this region, and the fact that she will probably 
possess the Dalmatian coast has not made her relax in the least her efforts 
to control Albania and Northern Epirus since the signing of the armis- 
tice. The people of this latter region, who are, in spite, of Albanian 
immigration, predominantly Greek, even the Albanians there having 
repeatedly shown their national Greek consciousness, revolted when 
the Protocol of Florence in November, 19 13, decided that it should 
be annexed to Albania in deference to Austria and Italy, and in 19 14 
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the Powers came to terms with the Provisional Greek Government 
and decided that Northern Epirus should be autonomous, with only a 
nominal allegiance to Albania. During the World War, Constantine 
used Epirus as a path of communication with the Central Powers, and 
Italy, which has followed the policy of holding the cat and playing 
with the kitten, took advantage of this pretext, with the consent of 
the Allies, to occupy Northern Epirus. This occupation she has 
utilized, as in the Dodecanese, to root out Greek schools, Greek 
officials and Greek influence generally. 

The following quotation from this important book well illustrates the 
spirit in which the author writes : 

These are grave charges to be brought against a great free nation and a 
member of the Entente Alliance in these days of enlightenment. They 
smack more of olden times — the times and ideas of Machiavelli or Metter- 
nich's Holy Alliance. But they are none the less true in every particular, 
as proved by events which are matters of common knowledge, and could 
be fully corroborated by the confidential correspondence of the Entente 
Governments. Italy has, unfortunately, shown but too plainly in her atti- 
tude and policy towards both the Greeks and the Jugo-slavs during the 
course of the war, that she has forgotten (it is to be hoped only temporarily) 
her old traditions, to which she owes her own unification and position as a 
Great Power, and given herself up to dreams of expansion and imperialism 
at the expense of neighboring States and nationalities. 

Carroll N. Brown. 
Thb College of the City of New York. 

The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans. By R. W. Seton- 
Watson. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1918. — viii, 
308 pp. 

This volume is in many respects admirable. The matter has been 
carefully prepared, and the presentation is excellent; the maps, too, 
are helpful, although the scale makes them in places somewhat sketchy. 
The merits of the book are a substantial impartiality, a fearless criti- 
cism of British foreign policy in eastern Europe and western Asia and an 
accurate statement of events leading up to the passion for nationality in 
the Balkan states. Yet the discriminating reader will rise from its 
perusal with a certain sense of confusion. At the outset the question of 
Balkan nationality is treated from the point of view which the various 
native historians in the respective countries have presented in their own 
special pleadings. To their statements and conclusions the author lends 



